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Bro. G. K. Hubbard and wife, of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., left last week for River- 
side, Calif., where Mrs. H. finds increased 
health and strength. She has been an in- 
valid for several years, but California 
climate helps her wonderfully. We hope 
she may speedily be restored to vigorous 
health. 


———_____ + —~ <> e+ 


To Remove Propolis from the 
hands is quite a job unless you know how. 
Bro. Holtermann, in the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, says: ‘* We pour a little coal-oil in the 
palm of the hand, and rubit well over the 
parts soiled. The oil readily removes the 
substance. Wash well after applying the 
oil, rubbing with soap and cold (or better 
warm) water, and your hands are clean.”’ 





The C. B. & Q. Railroad is the 
lest one to take when going to the St. 
Joseph, Mo., meeting of the North Ameri- 
can. Please don’t forget this. Also re- 
member that the convention will be held 


Oct. 10th, 11th and 12th. The ‘‘Harvest | 


Excursion’? on all the roads east of the 
Missouri river starts on Oct. 9th. If you 
want to ride on the best road to St. Joseph, 
be sure to take the “*C. B. & Q.” 





NO. 12. 


The National Museum at Wasbh- 
ington, D. C., contains some bees, it seems, 
though not live ones. A writer in the 
Western Rural says this about it: 


While passing through the National 
Museum, in Washington, D. C., the other 
day, my attention was attracted bya case 
containing 12 small vials. These were filled 
with a black liquid, and in each was a small 
insect. Closer examination proved that in 
this small case was a condensed history of 
our honey-bee. The vials weredivided into 
three rows; one being made up of those 
containing the worker-bees ; the second con- 
tained the queens; and the third the 
drones. Thevials in each division showed 
the bees in four stages of development— 
the egg, the larve, the pupa, and the 
imago, or fully developed bee. The ma- 
ture insect must have passed through all 
these stages. It is interesting to study the 
bees in these different conditions. 


-_—_-_—__—_ > <—sp-- < — —-——___—_ 


North American Delegates.— 
Pres. Abbott is becoming more enthusias- 
tic about the future of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association than if a whole 
colony of properly aroused Cyprian bees 
were after him. That’sa good sign. We 
need more enthusiasts on thisline. Here 
is what Bro. Abbott says now: 


THE FUTURE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


Rev. W. F. Clarke, in his address at the 
Keokuk meeting had the following to say 
on this subject: 


‘*T have only one word more to say about 
the future of this Association. It needs to 
assume a more representative character. 
All along, during the course of its history, 
we have tried to give it thisfeature. The 
only defect in this meeting has been that 
there were sofew * wise men from the East’ 
here. The-distance is too great for many 
whose hearts have been with us, to bear 
the expense of the journey. 


**T say frankly, that but for the generous 
kindness of my fellow-members of the 
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Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, I should 
have been absent—no great loss, perhaps, 
except to myself. But I want to hold up 
the body I represent as an example in this 
respect. Weare going to send at least one 
delegate every year, and pay his expenses, 
even if the Association meets as far away 
as California. I think I may venture to 
tell you, as a little ‘tale out of school,’ that 
hereafter when a bee-keeper fills the presi- 
dential chair among us for a year, he will 
not ‘step down and out,’ but will be in- 
vited to step up and out, by being ap- 
pointed our delegate to this convention. Is 
not this an idea worth adoption, at least by 
every State, Provincial and Territorial as- 
sociation? Ithink it is, andI would ex- 
press the hope, in closing, that this body, 
while retaining all the good qualities it has 
had in the past, will, in the future, be more 
thoroughly and largely representative of 
the bee-keeping fraternity, and in all parts 
of North America.”’ 

In commenting on this address, Thomas 
G. Newman said: 

‘*In order to make this Association truly 
representative, in fact as well as in name, 
it is necessary that all local, State and 
Territorial associations should send dele- 
gates to every convention. We want to 
see the society extend even as far as Cali- 
fornia, and have representatives of that 
large honey-producing country attend our 
meetings. But in order todo so, they must 
come as representatives, and their ex- 
penses be paid by the societies. No one 
individual could afford the outlay for him- 
self alone. But for the many it is easily 
accomplished. Able representatives would 
be willing to give their time to attend these 
assemblies, but all representatives should 
have their expenses paid by the local 
societies.”’ 

This isin line with what I said in a former 
article. Can we not have at least one rep- 
resentative from each State? Friend York 
suggests that California send Prof. Cook. 
I second the motion, and at the same time 
move that Massachusetts send Henry Alley 
from the other side of the Continent. Do 
I hear a second ? EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 6, 1894. 


Yes, Bro. Abbott, we'll be one to second 
the motion that Henry Alley be sent asa 
delegate to the meeting at St. Joseph next 
month. We hope there may be a large 
number of delegates present from all over 
the country. Prof. Cook from California, 
and Henry Alley from Massachusetts! 
Well, that’s almost as far apart ‘‘as the 
east is from the west.’’ It would do Bro. 
Alley good to rub up against our Western 
hustle, and also sniff the pure ozone of our 
boundless prairies. Come on, Bro. A., and 
bring a whole “special car’’ full of East- 
ern bee-keepers with you? 





-_-— se + 





‘The Constitution and By-Laws 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society 
bave been asked for, so we have concluded 
to place them before our readers this week. 


It seems that at the convention held at 
Columbus, O., Oct. 3,4 and 5, 1888, a new 
Constitution and By-Laws were adopted, 
but at the meeting in Keokuk, Iowa, Oct. 
29, 30 and 31, 1890, the Constitution was re- 
written for the purpose of incorporation, 
was adopted, and now stands as follows: 


Constitution of the N. A. B.-K. A. 
ARTICLE I.—Nameg. 


This organization shall be known as ‘‘The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association,” 
and shall include in its territory all of the 
United States and Canada. 


ARTICLE I1.—Ossecr. 


Its object shall be to promote the general 
interests of the pursuit of bee-culture 
throughout North America. 


ARTICLE III. —MemBersuip. 


1. This Association shall consist of its 
officers, life members, annual members, 
honorary members,delegates from affiliated 
local associations, and ex-presidents. 

2. Any person interested in apiculture, 
may become a Life Member upon the pay- 
ment to the Secretary of the sum of ten 
dollars, and receiving a majority vote at 
any annual meeting of this Association. 

3. Any person interested in apiculture, 
may become an Annual Member upon the 
yayment to the Secretary of one dollar 
adies interested in apiculture may be ad- 
mitted free. 

4. Annual Members shall be entitled to 
vote, hold office, and discuss any question 
before the Association. 

5. Any person may become Honorary 
Members by receiving a majority vote at 
any regular meeting. 

6. Delegates from affiliated local Associa- 
tions shall be admitted free, and have all 
the rights of annual members. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 


1. The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, Ist Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and their term of 
office shall be one year, or until their suc- 
cessors shall be elected and qualified. These 
officers shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

2. The Presidents of all the local Associa- 
tions, in affiliation with this Association, 
shall be ex-officio Vice-Presidents of this 
Association. 


ARTICLE V.—AFFILIATION. 


Any State, District, Territory or Province 
in North America may become affiliated 
with the * North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association’ upon the annual payment of 





Mave You Read page 383 yet? 





five dollars, which shall be due on the first 
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day of January in each year, in advance 
for the calendar year. 


ARTICLE VI.—MEETINGs. 


Its principal place of business shall be at 
Chicago, Ill., and the annual meeting of 
this Association shall be held at such place 
as Shall be agreed upon at the previous an- 
nual meeting. Ten members‘shall consti* 
tute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, but a less number may engage in dis- 
cussion, and adjourn until some future day. 


ARTICLE VII.—Vacanciges In OFFICE. 


Vacancies in office, by death, resignation, 
or otherwise, shall be filled by the Execu- 
tive Committee, until the next annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII.—AMENDMENTs. 


This Constitution may be smended at 
any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of all the members present. 


The ‘‘ By-Laws,” we believe, have not 
been amended since their first adoption at 
Columbus, O., in 1888, so we copy them as 
follows from the published ‘‘ Report” for 
that year: 


By-Laws of the N. A. B.-K. A. 


ARTICLE I.—The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be elected by a majority ballot; 
or, if so decided, by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present, the officers may be elected 
by a show of hands. 

Art. Il.—It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to call and preserve order in all meet- 
ings of the Association; to call for all re- 
ports of officers and standing committees; 
to put to vote all motions regularly sec- 
onded; to decide all questions of order 
according to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Association, and in accordance with 
parliamentary usage; to provide for count- 
ing the votes at all elections; and at the 
expiration of his term of office, to deliver 
an address before the Association. 

Art. IIl.—It shall be the duty of the Ist 
Vice-President (or in his absence one of 
the other Vice-Presidents), in the absence 
of the President, to perform the duties of 
that office. 

Art. IV.--It shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to call the names of the members of 
the Association at the opening of each an- 
nual meeting, and to receive the annual 
dues; to report all proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, and record the same, when ap- 
proved, in the Secretary’s book; toconduct 
all correspondence of the Association, and 
to file and preserve all papers belonging to 
the same; to take and record the name and 
address of every person who becomes a 
member of the Association, and transfer 
the moneys received for dues to the Treas- 
urer, after taking his receipt for the same; 
to make out and publish annually, as far as 
practicable, a statistical table showing the 

number of colonies owned in the spring and 
fall, and the amount of honey and wax pro- 
duced (together with such other informa- 





tion as may be deemed beneficial) by each 
member of the Association; and to give 
notice of all meetings of the Association in 
all the bee-papers, at least four weeks be- 
fore the time of such meeting. 

Art. V.—It shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to receive from the Secretary 
the funds of the Association, and give a 
receipt for the same; to pay them out 
upon the order of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and to render a written report of all 
receipts and expenditures of the Associa- 
tion at each annual convention. 

Art. VI.—The Secretary shall have power 
to choose an Assistant-Secretary if deemed 
necessary. 

Art. VIL—The Association shall be 
mainly governed by the following order of 
business : 

Call to Order. 

Calling the Roll of Officers and Members. 

Reading the Minutes of the Annual and 
Special Meetings, if any. 

Reception of New Members and the Col- 
lection of Annual Dues. 

Secretary’s Report. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Report of Standing Committees. 

Reports from Affiliated Societies. 

President’s Address. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of the Time and Place for Hold- 
ing the Next Convention. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Discussion of Apicultural Topics. 

Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Arr. VIII.—1. A committee of five may be 
elected, who shall have power to organize 
itself into a *‘Honey Company,” and its 
duties shall be to inaugurate plans for the 
marketing and sale of the products of the 
apiary. Every member of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association, and its 
affiliated branches, shall be entitled to the 
benefits of the Honey Company, subject to 
the terms of its By-Laws. 

2. This Honey Company shall make an- 
nual reports of the state of the market, 
amount of business done, and of its finan- 
cial condition, to the annual convention of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Art. [X.—1. The Secretary of each local 
affiliated society shall, through its Secre- 
tary or President, on the first day of Au- 
gust in each year, report to the Secretary 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, the number of its members, stating 
the aggregate number of colonies of bees in 
their apiaries in the previous fall, the num- 
ber in the spring, the increase since, and 

the approximate number of pounds of 
honey produced (stating comb and ex- 
tracted separately), and any other desir- 
able information concerning the probable 
honey-production of those not members of 
the society, but within the territory of the 
affiliated oeal association. 

2. If the annual affiliation fee be not 
sromptly paid, and the local report with- 
1eld, the ‘‘North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association’’ may at any time within one 
month of the date mentioned, withdraw 
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the privileges of affiliation, which comprise 
the following: 

(1.) The President of each affiliated so- 
ciety is ex-officio a Vice-President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

(2.) It shall be entitled to receive from 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion two silver medals, to be offered as 
prizes for honey, open forcompetition to all 
its members, one for the best in the comb, 
and the other for the best out of the comb. 


(3.) The members of all the affiliated 
societies shall be entitled to the facilities 
which may be provided from time to time 
by the Honey Company, for the sale of 
honey and beeswax, upon the terms stated 
in the By-Laws of the company. 

(4.) Each affiliated society shall be en- 
titled to the services of a judge to award 
premiums at its bee and honey show, upon 
the payment of his actual railroad and 
hotel expenses. 

(5.) Each affiliated society shall be en- 
titled to elect one delegate to each 25 
of its members, or fraction thereof, who 
may represent it at the annual convention 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation—all expenses of such delegates to be 
borne by themselves or the local society, or 
both conjointly, as they may provide. Such 
delegates shall be entitled to vote, hold 
office, and take part in all the deliberations 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Art. X.—A Defense Committee of seven 
shall be appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the applications of members for 
defense from unjust lawsuits by those who 
are prejudiced against the pursuit. This 
committee shall be the officers annually 
elected by the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
which is hereby declared to be affiliated to 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. Its President is hereby made a Vice- 
President of this Association, and its Gen- 
eral Manager also a delegate to the Annual 
Convention. 

Art. XI.—An Expert Committee of three 
shall be annually elected and fully em- 
powered to prepare examination blanks, 
and make all necessary arrangements for 
the examination of candidates for diplomas 
as experts in the art of bee-keeping. This 
committee shall be empowered in the name 
of this Association, to award diplomas of 
three grades upon candidates, according to 
their proficiency in the art of bee-keeping, 
and the management of an apiary. 


Art. XII.—1. The Executive Committee 
of this Association shall cause the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws to be printed in ap- 
propriate form, and every person joining 
the Association shall be entitled to a copy 
of the same. 

2. It shall also select subjects for discus- 
sion, and appoint members to deliver ad- 
dresses or read essays, and the same shall 
be published with the call for the next an- 
nual meeting. 

3. It shall also provide free badges for all 
members, and procure medals for the 
honey shows of affiliated associations and 
diplomas for experts. 

4. The Executive Committee shall also 





s 


provide a place of meeting for the annual 
convention, and see that all necessary ar- 
rangements are made to carry out the de. 
mands of the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Art. XIII.—No member shall be entitled 
to the floor more than five minutes in the 
discussion of any motion, resolution or 
petition without obtaining the consent of 
‘the Association, nor a second time, unless 
by the consent of the President, or a ma- 
jority of the members present. 

Art. XIV.— All committees shall be 
elected by ballot. by a plurality vote, ex- 
cept by — resolution. 

Art. XV.—These By-Laws may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of all the 
members present at any annual meeting of 
the Association. 





—— + 


Feed the Bees for winter, if they 
need it. Don’t let them starve, but see to 
it that they have ample stores to carry 
them through the cold season, which will 
soon be here. Also properly protect them 
from the cold winds and storms that are 
bound to come in a northernclimate. Don’t 
neglect your bees, whatever you may do 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
1894. 


Oct. 1.—Southern Minnesota, at Winona. 
E. C. Cornell, Sec., Winona, Minn. 


Oct. 4.—Utah, at Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Jno. C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Oct. 10-12.—North American, St. Joseph, Mo. 
TP as Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
0. 
Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 
Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 


t# In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHE EpirTor. 


<—_- 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott..... St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vicr-Pres.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





Wational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, I/I. 
147 South Western Avenue. 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. C. CGC. MILLER, 
MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions —— IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make *“ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.— Ep. 


Me A Ml A Ml Ea MO on Me, Ah Mla, Se A hs a Ma in Pt On 


Fall Transferring. 


Would it be well to transfer bees into 
different hives as late as October 1st ? 
Lewiston, W. Va. D. S. M. 


ANSWER.—Better wait till spring. 





Will Extracted Honey Sour ? 


Will good, thick extracted honey sour? 
That is, honey that weighs 12 pounds to 
the gallon. J. V. E. 


ANSWER. —Yes, any honey will sour if 
you keep it in a damp place, unless it’s 
sealed up tight. Honey, such as you 
mention, ought to keep till your grand- 
children are grey, if kept in a dry place, 
especially if a little warmer than sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 





Transferring and Italianizing. 


I have 11 colonies of black bees in 
box-hives, and I want to transfer them 
into the dovetail hive. 


Also my stock of bees; I want the 
best possible honey-gatherers. Can you 
give the cheapest and surest way, or is 
it too late to get a full colony of bees 
that has a lot of drones and drone-comb, 
so they can rear plenty of drones after 
my black drones are killed out? [ would 
like to change my stock this fall, and 
next spring transfer the bees to other 
hives. C. R. R. 

Harden, N. C., Aug. 28. 


ANSWER.—It will be of no use for you 
to get drones this fall. Drones are sum- 
mer birds and are not kept over winter. 
One of the first things for you to do is 





to get a good text-book, and read up 
thoroughly. With 11 colonies on hand 
you may save the price of a book a good 
many times over in a year. 

You can get a full colony of Italians 
this fall, but you'll be about as well off 
to get them next spring, and then you'll 
not run any risk wintering them, al- 
though I suppose in North Carolina the 
risk of wintering ought not to be much. 

Instead of getting a full colony it 
might be a cheaper plan to get two or 
three queens this fall. but there again is 
the difficulty that your bees are in box- 
hives, and without much experience you 
would be likely to make a failure of in- 
troducing queens in box-hives. 

If you can’t get a full colony near by, 
at a reasonable rate, you can get a nu- 
cleus next spring with a good queen. 

But now you get a good text-book first 
thing, and you'll enjoy reading up this 
winter, and you will work a good deal 
more intelligently next spring. Two or 
three books would be stil] better. 


— 





A Colony with Laying Worker. 


What is the best thing to do witha 
colony that has a laying worker? What 
is the best method to find her in the col- 
ony? It’s a hard thing, because she is 
but very little larger than acommon bee. 

Pflugersville, Tex. E. W. 


ANSWER.—Yes, it’s a harder thing 
than you think, to find a laying worker, 
or else you wouldn’t ask how. I don’t 
believe any one can tell a laying worker 
by her looks, and the only way to iden- 
tify her is by seeing her at work laying. 
This, in all the years of my experience, 
I never saw but once, and it’s doubtful 
if I’ll ever see it again. 

Generally, the best thing to do with a 
colony having a laying worker is to 
break it up, uniting it where it will do 
most good. Set it over a weak colony 
having a good queen, having a passage 
for only one bee between the two, but 
allowing each its full eutrance. In a 
couple of days enlarge the passage be- 
tween the two hives, and I think you’ll 
find them unite peaceably. You can 
also divide it among several colonies. 

If anxious to preserve it, give it a 
frame of brood with adhering bees and a 
sealed queen-cell. Be sure to report 
how you come out with it. 





What Caused the ‘‘ Matricide P” 

1 went to a hive yesterday which con- 
tained a select Italian queen which was 
introduced on July 4th, and which was 
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received all right and has been laying 
all right ever since. I noticed outside— 
dead—a fine, yellow Italian (it appeared 
to be) queen lying on the ground. AsI 
was apprehensive that possibly some- 
thing had gone wrong with my queen, I 
looked in and found her hanging on the 
bottom-bar of the outside frame with a 
large ‘‘ball” of bees around her—evi- 
dently trying to sting their own mother. 
I smoked two or three puffs into the 
entrance before I opened the hive, but 
can see no reason for such behavior. 


I rescued the queen and put her on 
another frame in another part of the 
hive, and gave the whole business a 
thorough, good smoking. Can you sug- 
gest the reason for such willful and 
malicious ‘‘ matricide ?” There seems 
to be lots of pollen coming in, but I can- 
not tell much about whether there is 
any honey with it. D. R. 

Abilene, Tex., Sept. 4. 


ANSWER.—It isn’t always easy to tell 
what a man is thinking about by look- 
ing in his face, and it’s about as hard to 
understand bees, sometimes. In spite 
of the fact that you thought you saw 
** blood in the eyes ” of the bees that you 
supposed to be on murder intent, I sus- 
pect that it was nearly the opposite— 
simply a grim determination to lose their 
lives, if need be, in defense of their 
mother. 


Generally, when bees are balling a 
queen, you may count that it is not 
from love, but sometimes it is. Leta 
number of strange bees get into a hive, 
or perhaps a strange queen, and the 
bees may form a ball around their own 
queen to protect her. Where would she 
be safer than in a ball of her own bees ? 

Very likely the dead queen you found 
on the outside had something to do with 
the case. 





Beeswax Not Digestible. 
Is beeswax healthful to eat? That 


is, will the stomach digest it readily ? 


ANSWER.— Beeswax is utterly indigest- 
ible, but I don’t know that there’s any- 
thing unhealthy in eating it in small 
quantities as we get it in comb honey. 
Parts of wheat are indigestible, and yet 
generally wholesome. 





—_- 


38" Sunday is the core of cur civiliza- 
tion, dedicated to thought and reverence. 
It invites to the . noblest solitude and to the 
noblest society.—Hmerson. 





| 








Our Doctor's Hiyrs, 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


MecVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Something About * Kissing.” 

What a flood of joy the word implies! [s 
there a more refined and blissful sign by 
which to express the affectionate assur- 
ances of pure hearts and minds? If so, I 
can’t imagine it. But though kissing is so 
irresistible and proper to those whom the 
privilege rightly belongs, indiscriminate os 
culation is one of the most vulgar and 
dangerous performances imposed by our 
insincere social customs. 

How many have thought of the danger- 
,ous diseases that lurk in that veritable 
** Judas’ kiss?”” Many deaths have re- 
sulted directly from a thoughtless, per- 
functory kiss. Stop and think! Can you 
not understand how easily disease may be 
thus acquired through the heavily laden 
breath of a typhoidal, diphtheretic, scarla- 
tina or small-pox patient just incubating 
the disease? Yes, and have you at all con- 
sidered even the more possible danger of 
contracting cancers, and other easily ac- 
quired contagions ? 

Do you not recall in your former circles 
of acquaintances a healthy, rosy-cheeked 
girl who unfortunately married some weak 
consumptive, that after a few years of af- 
fectionate care of him, the husband died, 
leaving her the legacy of his own disease, 
she in turn to fill anearly grave? Each 
kiss was to her a drop of poison! 


And what do you know of that young 
man whose lips you are so ready to re 
ceive ? He may be the verriest rake! His 
embraces may have been as varied as to 
character as to frequency! His lips may 
nay, no doubt have been—as ready for the 
diseased courtesan as for the sweet and in- 
nocent daughter of an honored home. 


What ails that young woman? ‘ What’ 
Doctor, you can’t mean it! Oh, no; don’t! 
You break my heart to assure me of so vile 
infection !”’ 

‘* Yes, daughter, it istrue. The greeting 
you so cherished has contaminated you. He 
was cruelly vile, and has placed his seal! of 
impurity upon you, which your life may 
not be long enough to obliterate under 
even the best medical care!’ The ulcers 
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on your lips are plain evidence of constitu- 
tional taint. 


Who may number the ill results to babies 
and little children through the promiscuous 
kissing so many women indulge in, purely 
out of compliment to the fond mother? It 
makes my flesh crawl when I notice what I 
have so often seen, a woman full of decayed 
and ill-smelling teeth clasp a pure, tiny 
baby to that horrible mouth, to leave on 
the innocent lips the moisture from that 
poison-laden cavity? Is it any wonder 
that the ‘sweet little thing’ will soon 
have soreson its tongue and gums? Not 
tome! It isn’t somany years ago when 
the attempt was frequently made to impose 
on our little ones in this outrageous man- 
ner. Perhaps some succeeded when only 
their blessed mother stood by—not when / 
was near! Visitors would feel shocked at 
my supposed incivility, but I felt vastly 
more interested in my little ones than in 
their formal ceremonies. They were early 
apprised of the fact that I did not approve 
the act from them, and a second attempt 
was not made. 


And sol might proceed in the applica- 
tion of this lesson to older people—women 
in particular—who feel it their duty to kiss 
and be kissed by all the acquaintances for 
miles around. If they will reflect to look 
and see what cavernous openings they are 
about to cover with their lips, they must 
conclude that their sacrifice of feeling and 
good judgment is utterly wanting, to war- 
rant such an indiscretion. It is not even 
best for some wives and husbands to at- 
tempt the task too frequently, for similar 
reasons. What nice, clean little woman 
really cares to kiss the tobacco-stained 
bristles of a husband’s upper lip? Whew! 
Women, ‘‘be yeas wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves ’’—but, DON’T! 


Home-Made Lemons. 


Yes, as good as lemons growing right at 
your door—is the common sheep-sorrel. 
For any of the edible purposes for which 
lemon is used, except in flavor, the sorrel 
is an excellent substitute. A few plants of 
it crushed to a pulp, water and sugar 
added, then strained, makes as fine a lem- 
onade as one wants to drink—during warm 
days. 

It is even more healthful than lemon 
juice, because not so intensely acid. Add 
afew leaves of fresh peppermint out of 





your garden, and you have a “‘ mint-julip ”’ 
that the oldest Kentuckian might envy. 

Sheep-sorrel in your apple-pies gives a 
more tart and appetizing flavor. And 
there is nothing that will make tough meat 
so tender, or that will keep it from spoiling 
like wrapping it in sheep-sorrel. It gar- 
nishes a steak or fish as nothing else can, 
and persons who chew a little of it are 
proof against serious thirst. Indeed, there 
are many more uses for it, had we space to 
mention. 





Convention Notices. 


UtAn.—The Utah bee-keepers will hold their 
semi-annual convention on the Oct. 4, 1894, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. JNo. C. SWANER, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Sec’y. 


WISCONSIN.—The next annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Madison, on Feb. 8th and 9th, 1895. 

Madison, Wis. J. W. VANCE, Cor. Sec. 


MINNESOTA.—The second meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keeprs’ Association 
will be held at Winona, on October lst, in the 
Board of Trade rooms, commencing at 10 
o’clock a. m, E. C. CORNELL, Sec. 

Winona. Minn. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meeting 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN B.-K. A.—The Quar- 
ter Centennial Meeting of this Society will be 
held at St. Joseph, Mo., on Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 
1894, Itis the first convention of the North 
American Association beyond the western 
bank of the Mississippi, and large delegations 
from the great West will be present. We 
hope the East, the North and the South will 
gather with them. FRANK BENTON, Sec. 

Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





**Foul Brood; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,”’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. It is 
being sold at the office of the Bez Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the Bee Journat for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 


+ 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘The ‘ Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K.., 
and itisadandy.’’ Better get one your- 
self, and then you will know what a 
‘‘dandy ’’ thing it is. See page 384 for ad- 
vertising offer. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 

RADA AL 4D 4 & 4 4 + 4b 4 4 Oh fe ty 


An Experience with Bee-Paralysis. 


I see on page 137 of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL that Prof. Cook thinks 
that starvation is partly or wholly the 
cause of bee-paralysis. Now, 1 don’t 
like to dispute such guod authority on 
bee-matters as the Professor is, but I 
know that starvation is not the cause of 
the disease known as ‘ paralysis” in 
this part of the country, for I have colo- 
nies that have from 50 to 75 pounds of 
honey now, that are badly affected with 
that disease, and it is almost always my 
strongest and best colonies that are 
aftected first. Of course feeding will 
check it, but it will reappear almost as 
soon as the feeding is stopped, or if 
there should come a sudden flow of 
honey, it will always check it. 

I have had this disease in my apiary 
ever since I came to this county (Lam- 
pasas), four years ago, and from what I 
can find out, it had been here for several 
years before I came, for several of the 
old-time bee-keepers told me when I 
came here that I could not keep bees in 
this county, saying that the ants and 
moth-worms would destroy them. All 
said that the bees would gather lots of 
honey, but that ants would eat the bees 
in the summer after the weather be- 
came hot, and leave the hive full of 
honey. But I had come to this country 
to make bee-keeping a specialty, and 
would not believe such foolishness, and 
the ants and moths have given meno 
trouble, but the disease known as bee- 
paralysis has, and I am sure it was this 
disease that was causing the trouble in- 
stead of ants and the moth-worms, for I 
have had several of those old-timers to 
come into my apiary and say to me, 
‘*Why, see here, Smith, the ants are 
carrying them off?” When the truth 
was, it was only the dead and sick bees 
that the ants were carrying off, that had 
died from that disease. 

Mrs. Atchley, I guess it wasI whom 





your Australian correspondent had ref- 
erence toon page 173, where he says, 
‘*It must be a very prevalent disease in 
your country, if more than .2¢ of the 
bees have fallen before it in the last 
three years,” as I wrote words to that 
effect sometime last year for the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. I can’t recall the 
page just now, and haven’t time to look 
it up, but Iam sure I wrote nothing but 
facts then, and I don’t know but more 
than *¢ have died from that cause alone, 
in the last three or four years in this 
part of the country. L. B. Smirn. 
Lometa, Tex., Aug. 25. 


Friend Smith, the reason I made the 
remark that I did about Mr. Jones being 
badly informed about bee-paralysis in 
this country was, the term you used 
seemed to implicate the whole United 
States. You said that more than % of 
the bees had fallen under bee-paralysis 
in this country. Now you likely meant 
your own and adjoining counties, and 
our brother across the waters took your 
statement as the whole of this country. 
There never has been a case of bee- 
paralysis in south Texas that I know of, 
and you are about 300 miles northwest 
of me, and as there is none in this part 
of Texas, it surely does not extend far 
from your county (Lampasas). I think 
we should be particular about describing 
certain localities when speaking of dis- 
eases among bees, especially as it is 
likely to injure some friend, when noth- 
ing of the kind is intended. 

Try the sulphur plan on bee-paralysis, 
and report. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





-_—_ + 


A Bee and Snake Story. 


The boys went out deer hunting a few 
days ago, and Charles found some bees 
watering in a knot on a tree, and he 
traced them to their hive very soon, and 
found them in a small live-oak tree, 
scarcely larger than a common candy 
jar. The bees wert in about 3 feet from 
the ground. Well, the boys were ina 
‘*bad box,” as they call it. They had 
no smoker, nor anything that they could 
smoke bees with, and they feared that 
if they left the spot without taking the 
bees, they would likely not find it easily 
again, as itis very thickly wooded. So 
when Willie came up, they concluded 
to tear the left pocket out of their pants 
(as they could best spare that one), and 
made a smoke, the moss and rotten 
wood being wet. They blew in smoke 
at the entrance, and cut the tree above 
and below the bees, put their coats in 
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the ends of the chunk, and moss in the 
entrance, laid the treasure in the buggy, 
and brought it home and transferred it 
—a nice colony of Italian bees. 

There was a snake about 8 feet long 
that also lived in the tree with the bees. 
It was coiled right on top of the combs, 
and the bees clustered all over it, and it 
seemed to be quite at home. The boys 
said it seemed a pity to break the poor 
snake up in the bee-business, but the 
tempation was too great for them, so 
they killed it and took its bees. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Appreciates the ‘‘ Lessons,” Etc. 


Mrs. AtrcuiEy :—After reading your 
instructive lessons in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, I must thank you for them. 
We have 1,400 colonies of bees, but no 
honey this year. We will have to feed 
heavily. J. B. ROBERTS. 

Wewahitchka, Fla., Aug. 24. 


Friend Roberts, I am glad indeed to 
know that you are interested in my les- 
sons. I hope I shall be able to help 
many bee-keepers along with their bees. 
I make my bees my pets and companions. 
I truly enjoy their society. What I do, 
or what work I perform among then, is 
a labor of love. They seem to vie with 
themselves as I pass by, to exhibit to me 
their beauties, and energy and useful- 
ness to mankind; and wheneverl can 
help some one else along in this our 
chosen and loving pursuit, I cannot but 
feel happy. 

I hope you may yet get some fall 
honey, and not have to feed as much as 
you anticipate. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
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Swarming With No Drones, 


Query 941.—Willa colony swarm if there 
are no drones in the hive ?—Arkansas. 


Yes.—P. H. Etwoop. 
Yes.—S. I. FREEBORN. 
Not naturally—J. H. LARRABEE. 








I am not sure.—EuGENE SECOR. 

I think not.—Jas. A. STONE. 

Yes, sometimes.—J. E. Ponp. 

I don’t know. I think they may.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

Yes. Ihave had them do so.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

I think not, though in this I am not 
sure.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Yes, but a scarcity of drones discour- 
ages swarming.—J. A. GREEN. 

Not normally. They will 
there is no honey.—A. J. Coox. 

I have had such colonies to do so, 
though it is unusual.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Yes, if other conditions are right; but 
such is seldom the case.—C. H. DrBpBERN. 

Ido not know. They are more apt 
to, where they are plenty.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 

Yes, sometimes, if crowded, but not so 
readily as when drones are in the way.— 
DADANT & Son. 

Yes. I never knew of more than one 
colony without drones, and that did 
swarm.—E. FRANCE. 

I really do not know, but think so, if 
there are plenty in the neighborhood. 
This may be worth investigation.—W. 
M. BARNUM. 

Yes, sometimes. Especially when their 
fever is high. I have had lots of swarms, 
and not a drone to be seen.—Mrs. JEN- 
NIE ATCHLEY. 

I have never known a colony to reach 
the swarming point without having pro- 
vided themselves with at least a few 
drones.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

Yes, if all other conditions are favor- 
able, but they generally manage to 
secure the drones along with the other 
favorable conditions.—EmeErson T. AB- 
BOTT. 

I have never seen a colony at swarm- 
ing time, and when swarming conditions 
were present, absolutely destitute of 
drones. But I presume that the absence 
of drones would not, of itself, prevent 
swarming.—M. MAHIN. 

No colony arrives at the swarming 
state without rearing at least a few 
drones, and having the few it would 
swarm; and I think it would just the 
same if all the drones were caught and 
killed.—R. L. Taywor. 

Perhaps it is rare, that a colony is 
entirely without drones at swarming 
time. ButI have had froma dozen to 
20 colonies at atime on worker-combs 
so perfect that they practically had no 
drones, and these colonies swarmed just 
like other colonies. The absence of 
drones does not prevent swarming. If 
it did, the swarming problem would be 
solved.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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KEEPING PACE WITH THE WORLD. 


BY W. P. FAYLOR. 


Bee-keepers, as a rule, are an intelligent and progressive class of men and 
women. Though like every other occupation and profession,we have the careless and 
indifferent. ‘Those who continue to keep bees after the old slip-shod-box-gum-non- 
frame-hive-method are gradually growing less, and at present are becoming subjects 
of ridicule. In no pursuit or business profession of life can a wider field for study 
and progress be found than right in our little-big profession of bee-keeping. No 
domestic creature is so little understood by the general public as the useful honey- 
bee. A man pointed out to the writer recently a hive of bees out of which log-hive 
had gone some ten or twelve swarms; and yet he supposed that the original queen 
was still in the old hive! One thing puzzled him, however—that was to know why 
the old queen was putting forth black bees now, where she had formerly given the 
yellow type! 

First, the invention of the movable frame became a necessity, and has led to 
still more advanced steps in the production of honey. The comb-foundation mill, 
the honey extractor, and nice one-pound sections, are all in keeping with the prog- 
ress of the day. ‘The bee-smoker has proved a great comfort to the apicultural 
fraternity, as also have many other small inventions. 

Pulling a cage of bees and queen-bee out of my pocket in the presence of some 
elderly people, excited one old lady to her feet exclaiming, ‘‘ What is it that man 
won’t do?” Well, to tell the truth, there are some things that men won’t do, nor 
women either: They won’t always doright; but even children well-informed can 
cage a queen and attendants, and send them through the mails. You see we differ 
like other professionists. Some, and a majority, claim that the queen-bee is never 
injured in the mails. Sometimes we grab the cage from the postmaster to find the 
queen dead, or just breathing her last. Then, what injured in transit, not accord- 
ing to the majority, but according to Doolittle and others, if a queen arrives dead, 
she is considered as having been injured; by the majority, not injured, only dead, 
that’s all. 

The other day I received a queen from Massachusetts. The queen and every 
attendant were alive, but one bee tumbled out and died in a short time in front of 
the hive of young hatching bees. The queen is now laying, andI must sayI am 
thankful for the success of the mailing queen-business. 

I see Dr. Miller and Rev. 8. Roese are about to dispute about the kind of comb 
the queen likes best. Iam having some experience along that line justnow. I! 
have one colony building one new comb, and the queen seems to move down as fast 
as the bees build the comb, and deposits eggs in cells that are not fully drawn out, 
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and about four times out of five I find herroyal highness on that newcomb. In 
another hive I have placed a new comb made from foundation, and the queen has 
been laying eggs in combs on both sides of the new comb, that are two or three 
years old, and passes right by the new for the old. Now, Doctor, if you ask me 
what kind of comb the queen prefers, I think I might tell the truth by saying, ‘I 
don’t know.” Queens act a little like bee-keepers, anyhow—each seems to have a 
notion of its own. 

2nd. In discussion we are keeping pace with the age in which we live. 

3rd. To keep up with the times in any department of life the progressive mind 
must keep posted. No bee-keeper can expect to keep up with the advance of the 
age without reading bee-papers and bee-books. A politician would not be a very 
strong Democrat, Republican, Prohibitionist or Populist, if he did not read some 
periodical advocating his political faith. ‘* Read and you will know.” 

4th. We are up with the worldin another particular. We now have a honey 
prophet telling in advance where there will be a honey-flow. Show up the agricul- 
turist who can tell a crop of corn a year in advance! Behold the ships pulling into 
harbor in expectation of Higgins’ prophetic storm, and then the storm not come! 
Aye, what think you ? 

5th. Another advance step in our profession is the fact that bee-keepers can 
mate their queens with the very kind of drones desired, right in a country or neigh- 
borhood surrounded with black bees. This has long been desirable. 

6th. But the last and greatest discovery in the realms of bee-keeping is the 
recently discovered method of increasing the size of the honey-bee. That fellow 
down in Florida ought to receive a gold medal from somebody for this great dis- 
covery. Improving the color of bees has attracted the attention of many, now Jet us 
turn our attention to the sizeof the bee for awhile. May be we can yet produce 
Apis dorsata in our own country. What do you say ? Updegraff, Iowa. 
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VARIOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 

A ** Wormy ” Fientr.—I see no other way but I must go down to Texas to have 
that fight out with Mrs. Atchley, to determine whether moth or worm is the right 
name for the thing that chews up our combs, and eats wood or almost anything 
down in Texas. Look here, Mrs. Atchley, suppose we have Prof. Cook settle it 
for us. 

Professor, here’s one of those dirty white things that gnaw holes in our combs, 
and Mrs. Atchley insists on calling ita moth. It’s a worm, isn’t it ? 

Then the Professor, always a peacemaker, says, ‘‘Tut, tut, children; don’t 
quarrel over a thing like that; it isn’t a moth, for it hasn’t any wings, and it isn’t a 
worm ; it’s a caterpillar.” 

Say, Jennie, let’s quit quarreling about the wor—no, the moth—no, I mean the 
caterpillar, and fight about something else. 


Dr. Peiro wants four sections of my best white honey in return for professional 
services. All right, Doctor, you come out here and I'll give you all the first-class 
honey I took this year. 


New Tuines—Non-SwaARMiIne.—John M’Arthur is a little hard on some of 
that are always trying new things (page 404), but he makes some good points and 
stirs up thought. He’s with the Dadants in advocating a big hive, just about 50 
per cent. larger than the 8-frame hive, and they say they don’t have any swarming; 
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but then come the authorities and tell us that will do for extracted honey, but for 
comb honey it won’t do at all, for the bees once started to storing in the brood- 
chamber will fight shy of the super all summer. How are we to know what to do, 
anyhow ? 

He starts a new theory that some may be inclined to question, when he says 
that the let-up in the honey-flow with the attendant decrease in egg-laying has a 
tendency to produce swarming. If he’s right in that, it’s worth while to try feeding 
through the dearth before clover. 


BRACE-Comps.—Even if Doolittle insists that brace-combs are needed under 
supers, I doubt if any one wants them under flat board covers, so it’s refreshing to 
read that 15 years’ experience given by H. E. Hill, page 307. I believe there is a 
growing feeling in favor of the thick and wide top-bar he commends, only I’m won- 
dering whether it isn’t better to have only 44 inch between top-bars. He has *% or 
7/16. With *¢ I get brace-combs. But I space 1% from center to center, to 1%. 
Can wider spacing make the difference ? 


IssSUING OF SWARMS.—That seems quite an unusual case mentioned by J. A 
Golden, page 309, but I’m not sure whether I entirely understand it. Do you 
mean, Friend Golden, that the young queen hatched out and staid in the hive three 
days with the old queen, and the swarm issued with the old queen, leaving the 
‘| young queen in the hive ? 


ITALIAN BEE History.—I must give M. M. Baldridge credit for preserving some 
degree of brevity on page $11. The tendency in all such cases is to switch off onto 
P a number of side-tracks, forgetting almost entirely the one point at issue in the first 
b place. When that occurs, it would be a good plan for the editor to switch them 

back on the main track. 


MARKING HiIvE-ENTRANCES.—Friend Faylor asks, page 313, ‘* Who knows a 


in way to mark the entrance so that the bees will find their own doorway?” I don’t 

of know that I can give a full answer, but Ican help alittle. Have a tree, post, or 

e something of the kind directly in front of an entrance, and not more than six or 

NA eight inches from it, and I think that entrance will get all its own bees and none 

% others. Let two entrances be not more than aninch apart, with a dividing board 

a between them, projecting out six inches or so, and I think those two entrances wil! 
not be mixed in the heads of the bees. 

BEES STICKING TO THE ComMBs.—In answer to the Riverton* man, page 315, I 

Nee will say that as a rule, Italians stick to the combs whether three or five banded, but 
+} I think he has something new under the sun in those bees that hide in the grass 
le like quails. I have seen some well marked bees, however, that were not as quiet 
on the combs as others, but that’s exceptional. Marengo, III. 

tal [*The *‘ Riverton man” that Dr. Miller refers to in his last comment is a 
— ‘*man” all right, for hisname isC. V. Mann. It seems our proof-reader wasn't 
n ‘*man” enough to notice the omission. —EDITor. | 
Re, BA 

ye 

4 APIARY IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
MEN 
BY G. D. LITTOOY. 

I send you a photograph of my apiary of 76 colonies, under a shed high enough 
so there is plenty of room to work with the bees and yet be in the shade. Also the 
shed is a very good protection in winter, especially in this climate where we hav 
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plenty of rain from October until June, with afew inches of snowin January, which 
is gone in a few days, and as we leave the bees just as you see them, all the year 
round, it is better to have them protected. This shed is 150 feet long, and I find it 
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very handy, as there is room enough to have everything close at hand that is wanted 
from time to time while working among the bees. 

It is also supposed that this climate is too cool for successful work with the solar 
Wax-extractor. You see it is just alittle behind mein the picture, and all my old 
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combs and bits of wax have been turned into very fine light wax by its use. The 
observatory hive you see is what I shall have as one of my exhibits at the Tacoma 
Exposition, and have in it one Hoffman frame with 5-banded bees, and a very fine 
yellow 5-banded queen. 

Also you will notice two sticks just in front of the Otis hive, with queen-cells 
on. I have been rearing queens this summer on the Doolittle plan, with partia| 
success, and got some very fine, large queens out of 50 cells, also some small ones, 
which I destroyed. I only succeeded in getting 15 queens, as the weather was too 
cool for rearing good queens until the latter part of July and August, and now the 
bees are not getting any honey, so I may have to wait until next season, or feed. 

You will see I am using the closed-end frame hive, or Heddon hive. I saw so 
much in the Bee JOURNAL and Gleanings in reference to the sectional! hive, that | 
thought to experiment with it this season, and see which I should adopt, as I had no 
authority to refer to for assistance in this most important implement in bee-culture. 
Hence my article in the AMERICAN BEEK JOURNAL of June 7th. I believe the editor 
asked for information on that from Mr. R. L. Taylor, but as yet [ have seen no reply 
that would assist a beginner. Now my experience is this, that the sectional (or 
Heddon) hive is very handy. I rub tallow on the edges of the frames before putting 
them in the hive, and I can take out any frame just as easily as the Hoffman frame, 
that is, when I wish to do so, which has not been often, as I simply reverse the case, 
turn the screws, and let down the frames % inch, and turn the screws tight, and 
that is all for the season. For my use I like them better than the regular 8-frame 
hives, but this is only my first season with them, and next winter will tell on them, 
how they are for a winter hive. 

Last winter, in the dovetail hive, I lost 10 colonies out of 55, and they had 
plenty of stores left, so I could not account for the loss. The stands under the hives 
are 8 inches high, which makes the hives about 9 inches above the ground. I think 
for this climate it is best to have the hives high enough up so asto keep them as dry 
as possible in winter. I aim to keep all weeds and grass away from the front of the 
hives. 

We are busy making a hot-house where a hot-bed formerly stood, and now have 
it full of cucumbers, which you can tell by their leaves. 

You see me in the picture as I work mostof the time with the bees, except | 
pull down the veil and either tuck it under my vest collar, or letit hang down loosely. 
I also use the Bingham smoker, which is very handy when needed. Often smoker 
nor veil is used by me; but when blacks or hybrids are worked with, smoke and veil 
are needed. 

My brother stands back of me witha ‘*Globe” veil in his hand, and also 
another younger brother sits on a hive, so now you have three of us this time—I 


may send you more some other time. Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 26. 


LMA 
WE 


BEE-PARALYSIS—ANOTHER NEW DISEASE. 
Supposed Causes and Cures. 


” 


BY C. W. DAYTON. 


I notice your mention of sulphur for ‘* bee-paralysis.” Sulphur was no cure in 
my hands, and I tried it in every conceivable way and extent; also salt. A change 
of the queen has cured in every instance of some 30 colonies—last season and this. 
Some diseased colonies which went through the winter showed it again last spring. 
It appears to be caused by imperfect queens, which become imperfect through ex- 
tensive egg-laying. 
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I have seen the disease in Iowa, but it was slightly different from the California 
kind. Here it usually attacks a colony about the time it gets populous enough for 
the surplus receptacles. Then the colony gradually weakens until the surplus 
receptacles will not be occupied, and they are taken off as empty as when put on. 
Even in an abundant honey-flow they are unable to get much ahead, and often are 
unable to gather their daily food. It begins gradually, so that by keeping a few 
newly-reared queens they may be introduced as soon as the first symptoms appear, 
and avoid very great loss. 

I do not discredit the statements of those who have recommended salt and sul- 
phur, but I write this for those who having tried those remedies with failure may 
try the supersedure. Caging the queen for awhile, or in any way restricting her 
egg-laying, seems to be influential. Colonies which Jose bees rapidly in summer, 
lose none in winter. This was the same in Iowa. 

Another disease, if disease it proves to be, has appeared, which has enough sem- 
blance of foul brood that considerable parts of apiaries have been destroyed by 
burning. But the affected brood is apparently like common dead brood. This I 
have not had enough experience with to be certain of the cause, but I will advance 
a theory that the larva die a death of starvation from not being sufficiently supplied 
by the nurses. This might happen from there being a lack of food because of the 
near approach of the nurse-bees to starvation, or too few nurses for the amount of 
brood to receive care. Then again, I believe the nurses might be a little too lazy 
to be sure their work was thoroughly done. It has been said that to bring bees to a 
warm country where there was honey all the time, they lose their industrious habits. 
While this is false in the main, itis slightly true. There may be two different 
localities not over 10 to 15 miles apart. In one, the colonies must have enough 
stores left in their hives to last until the next season’s honey harvest. In the other 
locality they can gather enough from the flowers nearly every day in the year, and 
that without regard to how dry the year. In many localities, with only 3 inches of 
rain last December, 10 to 15 colonies could find enough flowers to obtain their sup- 
port all the year round. Of course when 100 to 200 are gathered into one place 
they would then require a store in the hives, because the flowers would not be 
numerous enough. 

In the first-mentioned locality, on the approach of starvation, the young brood 
is allowed to die, and then afterward the capped brood is devoured by the working- 
bees. Then the bees begin to drop off, and finally the queen and her retinue ; these 
last dying some days after the last morsel of honey disappears. No matter what 
the weather may be, they are dependent upon the store in their hives. 


In the other locality a colony can gather honey every day the sun shines. In 
Southern California there are almost solid months of sunshiny days, but this is very 
much more so in some localities than others, although the respective localities may 
not be far apart. Forexample: Willows have been constantly in bloom here since 
last November, and there is now a variety just putting forth its blossoms. Every 
day when the sun shines the bees can fly out and return with loads of honey and 
pollen. But in this willow locality there is less sunshine. While the sun shines 
clear all day long in the mountains, here there is fog until ten o’clock in the morn-: 
ing. Thenitclears up for three or four hours. Then come clouds. This is the 
every day procedure. But occasionally there come several days of clouds all day, 
or there may be cold or wind which would keep the bees in the hives. This leads to 
starvation of a somewhat different kind. ‘These spells are liable to happen during 
the winter and early spring. This constant supply of a little honey and much 
pollen makes brood-rearing boom even in January. 

I had my first swarm Feb. 2nd; the latest, about two hours ago, with a good 
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supply distributed between those times. The more honey they have, or are able to 
get from the flowers, the faster they rear brood. If there was 60 to 100 
pounds of honey in the hive, they would use it all up in three or four months, unless 
there was a constant and heavy supply from the outside. This season the outside 
supply has been constant but light. This made brood-rearing of a still more exten- 
sive-kind. Tocarry a large stock of brood through several days of unfavorable 
weather, would require several pounds of honey. In this way a few days may 
starve the brood, but not the bees. I presume the queen’s work goes steadily on, 
and the bees eat the eggs laid. When the queen is starved so as to stop depositing 
eggs, it takes considerable time to recover, but in the starving of the brood only, as 
soon as the clouds pass away, the brood-rearing bounces forward again with in- 
creased activity. For a batch of brood to be starved and destroyed it divests the 
colony of the requisite number of nurse-bees there should be a little later on. 

Eucalyptus, willows, mustard, oranges, and alfalfa represent so many honey- 
flows, each of which in common seasons might yield from 20 to 75 pounds to the 
colony of surplus, but this year there was scarcely one-fourth of a crop of bloom. 
The very best colonies got ahead not over three to five pounds of honey, and then 
came a slight dearth between. During the dearth the bees could live, but they 
could not maintain the large stock of brood. Last week a colony might have eight 
combs of brood, and this week little or none. We could see no future honey harvest 
to warrant feeding such large amounts of brood, andif they were fed, it simply 
resulted in more worthless brood. It would have been advantageous to restrict 
brood-rearing, but this would involve a great deal of labor and expense in a system 
of contraction. 

As the colonies since early in January have been overflowing with bees, where 
swarms issued and were hived they nearly always had to be fed while the stock of 
brood in the old hive was so dependent upon the daily gather of the bees which went 
with the swarm that that required feeding also. The natural result of about half 
of the swarms was to build a little comb, and after a few days abscond, and then go 
traveling about the country, roosting on a bush or fence at night. I have had such 
migratory swarms stay around the apiary for a whole week, taking wing every day 
and alighting in a different place. Sometimes they would disappear from the apiary 
for a day and then come back again. The bees seemed to leave the cluster and go 
for loads of honey, about the same as if they were located ina hive. If honey be- 
came very scarce, some of the bees starved, and dropped from the cluster. If honey 
was abundant, they constructed a few combs, and were it not for the sun melting 
such combs, there would be hundreds of colonies dwelling in the branches of trees 
in open air. 

Of the localities here, there are the mountains where there is one main honey- 
flow during the year; the valley proper, where honey-yielding flowers abound al! 
the year round, and the medium or hill country. In the mountains this year it is 
positive starvation except by constant feeding; but in the valley the bees may be 
able to obtain a living. In the hill country, this year, bees are as liable to starve as 
n the mountains. In good years the hill country has not the abundant supply of 
flora, of either valley or mountains, so that those bees would be on the verge of 
starvation then. 

All last fall and up to about Jan. 15th I had about 40 colonies which had 40 to 
60 pounds of honey as winter stores. Then there were some 40 others which had 
their honey all extracted last November except 5 to 10 pounds. Neither of these 
two lots have been helped, or had any more honey taken away, and to-day they are 
in about equal condition as to bees, honey, brood and swarming, and only one has 
died of starvation. Brood-rearing in the light ones was gauged by the outside 
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honey-flow, while the heavy hives kept up a heavy supply of brood all the time. Of 
course the colonies where brood-rearing was restricted are worth the most now, 
because their queens have preserved their fertility. This new disease appeared in 
the scantily supplied colonies early in February, at about the time of the first starv- 
ing of brood, but not in the well-fed colonies until they had exhausted their supplies 
and became dependent upon daily forage about the first of April. In 10 to 12 
colonies which had previously had the disease, when abundantly fed, the disease 
disappeared entirely. Of the affected brood the cells have (usually) the pin-holes in 
the caps as in foul brood, and the caps are flattened or concave, and apparently 
darker. The flattening is probably caused by scarcity of wax to cap, and when the 
bees discover the occupant to be dead, they discontinue the work, which results in 
leaving a hole in the cap. After the larva dies it turns black, and this gives a dark 
appearance to the thin cap of the cell. By feeding the colonies well, the cells re- 
turn to the usual healthy color by the supply of more and newer wax for sealing, 
and the plump convex shape. 

In 1889, in Iowa, I noticed dead brood in many eolonies, which was located 
near the center of the brood-nest, where the supply of wax would naturally be ex- 
hausted soonest. At the time I had secured a quantity of unfinished section honey 
from fruit-bloom, but our clover harvest was a total failure. To secure the comple- 
tion of one-half of the sections, I fed back the honey from the other half. Instead 
of capping the sections when level full, they persisted in lengthening the cells out 
through the slots in the separators and sections. So I thought to put the filled sec- 
tions over unfed colonies, and they would immediately seal them, which they did, 
but in place of new wax they used propolis. From this I concluded that they sealed 
the brood with propolis and smothered it. 

In Iowa, or, for that matter, any Eastern State, in the spring, about the time 
the winter stores are exhausted, and about the time, or a little before, clover comes 
into bloom, apiarists begin to feel a little nervous because of danger of starvation 
and destruction of the brood upon which depends the results of the harvest a few 
weeks later. This season usually lasts not more than a week, or sometimes only 
two or three days. Here this same condition has existed for a continuous four 
months, or since the first of March. About the first of February it began to dawn 
upon us that there was to come a dry year. For experiment four colonies having 
their hives heavy with honey had their queens caged. Occasionally the queens were 
given their liberty one or two days, and then recaged. This caused the colonies to 
grow weaker and weaker until about a week ago, when the queens were released to 
renew the force of working-bees. At present there are three to four patches of 
brood in each hive, about the size of a man’s hand, while the rest of the hive is 
entirely filled with honey as last fall. The scant supply for brood-rearing in other 
colonies, in the case of these broodless ones, has constantly augmented the old store, 
and there is more in any one of these four hives than in any fifty others. 

Our prespects for a winter supply are no brighter for the future than they have 
been all the spring and summer, for there is no more certainty of a honey-yield 
from the dead and parched mountains or fields, than froma field of clover which 
has been mowed and stowed in the mow. We may have abundant honey-yields from 
flowers that customarily yield but little, but it is easy to know what flowers are 
going to bloom. Some flowers yield honey in dry years—alfalfa, for example—but 
sage I believe never does. Basswood yields dry years, but clover is soon parched 
brown. The only yield which cannot be foretold is that of honey-dew. But even 
that is not excepted in many localities in California, because of the lack of leaves or 
grain-stubble upon which it forms. 


A few bees, a prolific queen, and a hive full of honey, promise something far in 
the future; but bees, brood and queens, with no honey, are a weak affair, 
Florence, Calif., Jaly 7. 
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Have Some Nice Honey. 


No spring dwindling here this year. 
It has been too dry for a heavy honey 
crop, but we have some very nice honey 
for the people here. A village of 1,000 
people, and those living near, want lots 
of honey. 

The 4 days at the World’s Fair last 
year, and the one hour among the honey 
exhibits, are sometimes in my mind’s eye 
yet, and from what I learned I have 
been paid back many times. 

O. E. CLARK. 

Brillion, Wis., Sept. 10. 





Plenty of Honey for Winter Stores. 


Bees did fairly well here for a short 
time, but we had two weeks of dry, hot 
weather the firstof August that checked 
the honey-flow, but since then we have 
had rain, and the weather is cooler, and 
the bees are working lively again. I 
harvested over 400 pounds of comb 
honey from 12 colonies this year. I got 
but one swarm. 

I think the bees will have plenty of 
honey to winter on, and there will bea 
fair crop of corn in this (Polk) county, 
or at least a part of it. 

J. A. SCOTTEN. 

Bolivar, Mo., Aug. 28. 


Introducing and Absconding. 


On page 204 Dr. Miller says he intro- 
duces queens after the bees have sealed 
queen-cells. I have just lost two queens 
by not tearing down queen-cells. I re- 
leased the queens on the fifth day, and 
they were accepted, as they had laid in 
three or four frames, but when the 
young queens were hatched they at- 
tacked the laying queens and killed 
them. 

In ‘*Lessons in Bee-Keeping,” Mrs. 
Atchley says bee-keepers may be mis- 





taken when they say bees go off to the 
woods from the parent hive without 
clustering. IknowlIam not mistaken, 
as I lost one of my most valuable queens 
in that way this summer. This was 
their first attempt to swarm, and with 
all that I could doI could not induce 
them to settle, for there were plenty of 
fruit and shade trees near to cluster 
upon; and another queer part to me was, 
just as I was returning from pursuing 
them, a swarm was issuing from another 
hive, and without clustering entered the 
parent bive of the absconding swarm, 
and all was happy (except myself). 
LAWSON HEGLER. 
McLean, Ohio, Sept. 3. 


Bee-Keeping in Australia. 


Bee-keeping in Australia is making 
very rapid strides, the industry being 
largely developed in New South Wales 
through the department of Puplic In- 
struction sending a paid lecturer into 
the country districts, giving information 
to induce settlers to better their position 
by keeping bees, and assisting those al- 
ready started. The past season has 
been a failure in the coastal districts, 
but excellent in the Western plains, 
most apiaries in the plains averaging 
200 pounds and over per colony. | 
happen to be in the unfortunate part, 
and only averaged about 60 pounds, 
though bee-keepers within 16 miles of 
my bees did not get a single pound, and 
had to feed their bees for winter. 

W. S. PENDER. 

W. Maitland, N. S. W., Aug. 3. 





Unwired Frames—Building Comb. 


In a late issue of your excellent paper 
(page 240) Dr. Miller attempts to point 
a moral—and hits the unwired frame a 
hard slap. 


Let me suggest to those who have not 
yet tried it, to tier up by placing the 
empty body at the bottom instead of on 
the top, as is usually done. It is a sure 
and excellent way to have every comb 
securely attached to the bottom-bar. By 
this method you may safely dispense 
with wired* frames. 

One word of caution, however: If 
the colony has not yet swarmed, you 
must use full sheets of foundation, 
otherwise you will get all drone-comb 
If it is this season’s swarm, you may 
safely give them starters—I use a strip 
about an inch deep. My experience is 
that bees will build combs much more 
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juickly during a honey-flow if the room 
is below the brood. 

The brood-combs, after the bees are 
hatched out, make excellent extracting 
combs, and will be securely attached all 
around—except two little passage holes 
at the bottom corners. Try it. 

Bees promise to do well in the Palouse 
valley. They have swarmed some, and 
all have stored more than enough to 
winter on. Joun A. BALMER. 

Pullman, Wash., Aug. 31. 





Wintering—Rolling in the Honey. 


After reading W. P. Faylor’s letter, 
on page 313, I concluded to let the craft 
know how I winter my bees, which is 
similar to his plan. I build a shed 5 
feet deep, and 5 feet high at the front, 
or high side, open to the south, and 3 
feet on the north side, closed tight. I 
place the hives in a single row, about 
one foot apart, and fill in between the 
hives with forest leaves packed down as 
solid as I can with my own weight (not 
very light), till the top is reached, then 
I cover the top with leaves and straw, 
leaving the entrance open on all fair 
days. In stormy weather I spread a 
gunny bag loosely over the front till the 
storm is over. 

By the way, I must tell you that I had 
a great treat a few days ago. Bro. 
Frank Coverdale called on me. Heisa 
live bee-man, sure enough, and well up 
in bee-lore. 

Bees have been doing well since the 
drouth was broken, about three weeks 
ago. They are just rolling in loads of 
honey from an enormous crop of heart’s- 
ease. Perhaps I will report when we 
round up. S. H. CLARK. 

Elwood, Iowa, Sept. 8. 





Poor Season for Bees, Etc. 


It has been dry and hot here all sum- 
mer. The dry weather last fall and the 
hard freezing that we had the latter 
part of last March finished up the white 
clover in these parts, which was our 
main source of a honey crop. So my 
bees had nothing but red clover to work 
on, and the season was so dry that it 
did not secrete much honey. About 
half of my bees will have enough to win- 
ter on, and the rest will have to be fed 
or they will starve. I did not get a 
single section of honey this season, and 
I don’t know of a man around here that 
did. This was the poorest season that I 
remember seeing in my life, and I am in 





of my life I would not remember much 
about, but in my young days there were 
many wild flowers here, but now there 
are but few. 

I think we all will have to go east, 
where our bees can get pine rosin from 
which to build their combs, I will refer 
the reader to pages 77 and 78 of the 
BrE JourNAL for July 20; 1893. That 
is about like queens reared in the fall 
and mated in the spring, and making 
good, prolific queens. I don’t know 
what kind of beeswax the rosin would 
make, as I have never had a chance to 
try it, but I think that it would be a 
good thing. I don’t believe that the 
moth would bother our bees if the comb 
was made of rosin, and I suppose the 
honey would be more healthy if it did 
not partake too much of the taste of the 
rosin. I don’t know whether the foun- 
dation machines could make sheets from 
itor not. ButI think it would do for 
those six-months-old virgin queens to 
lay in, that had not been previously 
mated ! Tuos. S. WALLACE. 

Clayton, Ill., Sept. 3. 





Two Honey-Plants. 


I send samples of two honey-plants. 
Please name each, and tell us their 
value as honey-producers. The white 
flower grows on low bottom lands, and 
is just blooming. ‘The other has been in 
bloom since early spring. 

J. D. GIvENs. 

Lisbon, Tex., Aug. 26. 

[The white blossomed plant is boneset, 
sometimes called thoroughwort, which, 
as Prof. Cook says, “ fills the marshes of 
our country, and the hives as well, with 
their nectar.” 

The other plant is Dicliptera brachiata. 
It seems there is 
the botany of 


no common name in 
Texas for this plant. 
Doubtless the bees get some honey from 
it.—EDIrTor. | 


>—-_e <— 


The Lebanon, Ind., Fair, Etc. 


Our Lebanon Fair was held Aug. 20th 
to 24th. Premiums for the exhibits of 
bees, honey, etc., were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

Best queen-bee, J. V. Emmert, $2.00. 
Best display queen-bees, J. V. Emmert, 
1st, $2.00. Comb honey, 10 pounds in 
most marketable shape, J. R. Reynolds, 
1st, $4.00. Extracted honey, 10 


my Glst year. Of course the forepart | pounds, J. W. Henderson, 1st, $2.00 ; 
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J. R. Reynolds, 2nd. Display of honey, 
J. W. Henderson, lst; J. V. Emmert, 
2nd. Comb foundation for comb honey, 
J. W. Henderson, 1st, $2.00; J. R. 
Reynolds, 2nd. Comb foundation for 
brood-nest, J. W. Henderson, 1st; $2.00. 
Display of beeswax, J. V. Emmert, Lst, 
$1.00. Display of supplies, J.V. Emmert, 
lst, Diploma. Collection of honey- 
plants, Fred Gibbons, 1st, $3.00. The 
judge was H. L. Harlan. 

I had a fair yield of honey this year, 
my crop averaging about 45 pounds of 
comb honey to the colony. I have also 
extracted 2O gallons from two colonies. 

Lebanon, Ind. J. V. EMMERT. 


———— + ~~ 





Got a Partial Honey Crop. 


The clover was an entire failure in 
Missouri this year. Linden (basswood) 
did well, but the bees were weak, and a 
partial crop was the result. 

Tuos. A. ANDERSON. 

Montgomery City, Mo,, Aug. 27. 


Heavy Rains in Utah. 


Salt Lake City is under water. We 
are never troubled with floods very 
much, but we had asmall one at noon 
to-day. For about 30 minutes rain and 
hail came down in torrents—more than 
I ever saw fall in the same space of 
time. Some of the streets were under 
water for a time, and bridges floated, 
but it soon passed off, and it has made 
all nature look as fresh asa daisy. The 
many rains that we have had here this 
summer have been of great benefit to 
the country, making things grow all 
over, whether irrigated or not. 

We have a fine country here, but like 
all other places, some of our land is 
worthless, but our best land grows every- 
thing in abundance. E. 8S. LovEsy. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 51. 


™ — >- ~<—e, + 





Bees Did Finely—Honey-Dew. 


Bees have done finely for me this sea- 
son. We have had one continual flow 
since early spring, removing all sections 
betimes when completed, and returning 
such needing completion. I now havea 
few hundred soon to remove. I would 
like to ask if it would be wrong to offer 
for sale sections if finished up with 
honey-dew? I do not think the bees need 
them, as their brood-nests are well filled. 
I have surmised of late that they were 
busy in the morning on poplar trees. Is 








there any way to detect honey-dew from 
fall honey, such as bncekwheat and 
goldenrod? I am inexperienced in this 
line. Is honey-dew nasty and unwhole- 
some? I have frequently seen it men- 
tioned in the BEE JOURNAL. 


Our honey-producing plants here are 
apple-bloom, raspberry, white clover, 
milkweed, basswood, cucumber, melon- 
bloom, corn tassle, buckwheat, golden- 
rod, and many other plants. 

F. W. CARRIER. 

Bennington, Vt., Sept. 4. 


[Will some one who has had much ex- 
perience with honey-dew, please answer 
Mr. Carrier’s questions in the BEE Jour- 
NAL ?—EDITOR. | 


Fine Prospects for Fall Crop. 


Bees are still doing well in this local- 
ity. Goldenrod is beginning to bloom, 
and we are having a fewswarms. Jn 
my experience I have never before 
known bees to swarm here in Septem- 
ber. The prospects for a fall crop of 
honey are fine. H. F. CoLEMAN. 

Sneedville, Tenn., Sept. 3. 





Working on Fall Flowers. 


We have now 110 colonies of bees, 
and at present they are doing well on 
fall flowers. We expect about 3,000 
pounds of honey. Our apiary is situated 
on the bluffs, near the Mississippi bot- 
tom, about a mile south of Quincy. We 
think that bees near to river or creek 
bottoms will get enough for winter, but 
we fear the others must be fed if they 
live till next spring. HaAyck Bros. 

Quincy, Ill., Sept. 5. 





Honey and Other Texas Crops. 


I have 25 colonies of pure Italians 
and hybrid bees, and I am very fond of 
them, not only for pleasure but also for 
profit. I have taken about 40 pounds 
of fine honey per colony, but will have 
another good flow this fall. I use the 
Bingham Perfect Conquerer smoker, and 
for fuel I use old, half-rotten chips from 
my wood-yard, and the smoker will bura 
about one hour before it needs refilling. 


Farm crops are good here this year. 
Corn will yield from 30 to 40 bushels 
per acre, oats from 50 to 75 bushels, 
and cotton from ‘4 to % of a bale to the 
acre. ERNst WUTHRICK. 

Pflugersville, Tex., Sept. 1. 








